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A New Way to Skin a Cat 


HERE are not many Japanese 

living in Alabama. Yet mer- 
chants in Lee County in that state 
have signs in Japanese in their 
stores. Translated, the signs read 
“Japanese textiles sold here.” 

In Montgomery, Alabama, a de- 
partment store displayed a_ sign 
“Trish linen, English bikes, French 
perfume, German binoculars and 
Japanese textiles sold here.” 

In such forms merchants register 
protest even as they comply with a 
new state law which requires those 
who deal in Japanese goods to dis- 
play signs to that effect. 

South Carolina was the first to 
enact such legislation, the penalty 
for violation being a $100 fine or 30 
days in jail. Most merchants in 
that state registered their protest at 
the boycott of Japanese goods by 
posting signs reading “No imported 
textiles sold here.” South Carolina 
also adopted a resolution inviting 14 
other states to pass similar laws. 

Who Is Complaining? 

No one would deny that the cot- 
ton textile manufacturing business 
has long been a soft spot in the U. 8. 
industrial economy and deserves a 
special look. However, in 1955, 
while Japanese imports to this coun- 
try increased, the domestic industry 
showed the greatest increase in pro- 
duction and profits in many years. 

Cotton textile manufacturing is 
one segment of one industry. Other 
segments also deserve consideration. 

Textile machinery manufacturers 
are not complaining. The machines 
they sell are being used to turn out 
not only the “pure” fabrics (cotton, 
silk, wool) but many synthetics as 
well. 

Manufacturers of synthetic fab- 
ries are not complaining. Any shop- 
per can name at least a half dozen 
synthetics offhand; recall how many 


labels you see of either synthetics 
alone, or mixtures of “pure” fibers 
and synthetics. This competition 
with cotton textiles has been pro- 
duced by American genius, not by 
imports. 

Consumers are not complaining. 
They have a wide choice in mate- 
rials and price. 

Merchants are not complaining. 
They want to sell merchandise, and 
do not like to have government— 
federal or state—place restrictions 
upon the wares they offer. 

Farmers who grow cotton are not 
complaining. They know that in 
1955 Japan alone bought 635,000 
bales of U. 8. cotton—25 per cent 
of our exports of cotton. In the same 
period ali U. 8S. imports of cotton 
textiles were equivalent to only 
130,000 bales. 


Self Control 


Japan has formally protested that 
the above-mentioned state laws dis- 
criminate against its textile goods 
and thus violate the 1953 Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Naviga- 
tion between the United States and 
Japan. 

In an address May 16 the Japa- 
nese Ambassador to the United 
States termed the restrictive legisla- 
tion “a serious setback in our 10- 
year progress in partnership.” He 
said Japan “will maintain voluntary 
restraint to keep commercial har- 





mony ... with your country.” 
This restraint will be exercised 
through Japan’s self-imposed  ex- 


port quotas. As further proof of 
Japan’s intent, the lower house of 
the Diet has passed a law which 
would empower the Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry to 
regulate production. The Ministry 
would count spindles and register the 
kind of yarn being produced and 
these spindies could not be shifted 


without the Ministry’s sanction. 

Secretary of State Dulles has 
stated that the anti-Japanese state 
laws ‘“‘could be a serious threat not 
just to Japanese trade but to our 
own foreign trade.” He said that 
U. 8. trade all over the world is pro- 
tected against discrimination and 
boycott by treaties, and that any 
violation on our side could lead to 
reciprocal action which would seri- 
ously impair the whole structure of 
multilateral trade. Secretary Dulles 
commented that the United States 
has supported this structure for 
many years and that a great deal of 
the prosperity of this country and 
the growing strength of all the free 
world is based upon it. 


Is This a Trend? 


The cotton textile problem has 
been detailed in THE Nationa. 
VoTER as an example of the effects 
of such state legislation on national 
trade policy. Next, it might be an- 
other country, another commodity. 

Indeed, a somewhat similar situa- 
tion has already arisen. The Mary- 
land legislature passed a law requir- 
ing that at least 50 per cent of the 
stockholders of a plant established 
in that state by a foreign company 
(in this case a Canadian brewery) 
would have to be residents of the 
state. The Governor of Maryland 
vetoed the bill, saying it was “con- 
trary to the continuing efforts of the 
federal government to build good 
will through international trade—a 
major consideration in the crusade 
for a sound and lasting peace.” The 
bill could still become law, if three 
fifths of both houses vote to over- 
ride the veto at next January’s leg- 
islative session. 

Will state laws be used more and 
more, in an effort to circumvent na- 
tional trade policy? It is something 
to watch. 








THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED 


“And we did—and we are doing— 
and it was a fine Convention.” 

With these words Mrs. George 
Gellhorn ended he. remarks at the 
recent national Cou\ tion in Chi- 
cago. She was speaking of the golden 
jubilee Convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in 1919, but the same can be 
said of the 22nd Convention of the 
League of Women Voters in 1956. 

In 1919, women knew what they 
wanted—the vote. By 1920 they had 
it, and many leaders of the suffrage 
movement became leaders of the 
League. Their vote was the key to 
many things, and in the first year of 
the League’s history there were 69 
program subjects. One year later the 
list was trimmed to 23, con- 





they wanted, more, a two-item Cur- 
rent Agenda, and the Convention de- 
cision was what membership think- 
ing had preferred in two rounds of 
program making—individual liber- 
ties and conservation. 

This is no surprise when one 
studies the make-up of the Conven- 
tion. With a potential of 1543, the 
delegate body numbered 1081. Con- 
sidering the particular Leagues rep- 
resented, 108,036 out of a total of 
125,660 members were represented— 
70 per cent of the Leagues, 85 per 
cent of the membership. It was a 
truly representative body. 

Lest there be any impression that 
no international subject on the Cur- 
rent Agenda meant a lessening of 





sidered a minimum. 

The meaning of “Program”’ 
has changed since then. 

In 1956, delegates to the 
Convention knew what they 
wanted two-item Current 
Agenda. ‘They got it, and in 
the getting they produced one 


Dear Mrs, Lee, 


I deeply appreciate the news contained in 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


of the most impressive Con- 
ventions in League history. 
Most delegates were attending 
their first national Conven- 
tion, but they learned fast and 
used wisely what they learned. 
The result was debate of high 
quality—to the point, enough 
of it but not too much, and in 


your telegram of May second that the League 
of Women Voters at its National Convention 
has reaffirmed its vigorous support of United 
States participation in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. May I, through you, thank 
the League of Women Voters for its important 
support of this vital legislation? It was most 
kind of you to inform me of this significant 
action. 


With kindest regard, 





good spirit. 

Delegates were eager to 
move ahead, to make deci- 
sions. By the end of the third 
day they dispensed with fur- 





Sincerely, 








ther section meetings in favor 
of floor debate and action. 
Votes were decisive, usually 
whelmingly so. 

Procedures could not have been 
more democratic. Some delegates 
who were loath to see a national Pro- 
gram without an international sub- 
ject called a caucus. This was no 
secret meeting; the chair announced 
it, so that those interested could at- 
tend. About 400 did. Even though 
many still wanted an international 
subject, when the floor vote came 


over- 





League President Honored 


Two honorary LL. D. degrees will be 
awarded to Mrs. John G. Lee, national 
President of the League, this month. She 
will receive the first on June 3 from 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. The 
second will be awarded June 6 by 
Douglass College of Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., where she will 
deliver the commencement address. 

Another recent honor to come to Mrs. 
Lee is election to the Board of Trustees 
of the American Heritage Foundation. 


interest in the international field, the 
Convention reaffirmed support of the 
United Nations, the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation, economic aid, 
and voted to oppose the Bricker- 
Dirksen amendment. 

The League constantly strives to 
make procedures even more demo- 
cratic. To this end the Convention 
liberalized to a simple majority the 
vote to consider changes in the Pro- 
posed Program; but, to keep a rein 
on itself against making spur-of-the- 
moment changes, it went counter to 
another recommendation of the na- 
tional Board and decided to retain 
the two-thirds vote for adoption. 

Delegates pledged $162,990 for 
support of national services, found 
the budget still out of balance, so 
whittled $2000 from field service and 
$1164 from THe NationaL VOTER. 
Then, to meet the revised budget of 
$189,390, they allocated $20,000 from 
the reserve fund. As they did so they 
bemoaned the substantial withdrawal 


from dwindling reserves as an un- 
sound policy, and one farsighted del- 
egate suggested that members re- 
member the League in their wills! 

Memorable indeed was the ban- 
quet program. League pioneers re- 
counted the history of the organiza- 
tion in terms that regaled while they 
reviewed, and delegates from the 
youngest at 23 to the oldest at 74 
were one in spirit. They thought of 
their common heritage as the words 
of Carrie Chapman Catt in 1919 
were repeated: 

“Women voters of East and West, 
of North and South, strong of faith, 
fearless of spirit: Let the nation 
hear you pledge all that you are in 
a new crusade against the world’s 
oldest enemy—ignorance. What 
should be done, can be done; what 
can be done, let us do.” 

And we did, and we are doing. 

And it was a fine Convention. 





% CONGRESSIONAL x 
SPOTLIGHT 


MUTUAL SECURITY: House Foreien 
Affairs Committee favorably reported 
H.R. 11356 May 25, authorizing $3.8 
bil. for military and economic foreign aid 
next year—a cut of $1.109 bil. in the 
Administration request. After House ac- 
tion, bill will go to Senate, where Foreign 
Relations Committee is already holding 
hearings. ‘ " 


ODM: Hearings on problems of defense 
essentiality scheduled for June 4-7 by 
Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Poi- 
icy of Joint Committee on Economic 
Report. [Note: Eight applications for 
relief from import competition by indus- 
tries that consider themselves essential 
to national security are pending before 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Seven 
escape clause investigations are pending 
before Tariff Commission. ] 


TEXTILES: Tariff Commission has re- 
ported to Senate Finance Committee that 
‘despite widespread concern . . . about 
textiles from Japan, it appears that such 
imports are not offering serious competi- 
tion to most segments of the domestic 
textile industry.” Agriculture Depart- 
ment has announced that benefits of new 
program for selling raw cotton for export 
on competitive basis will be extended to 
cover exports of cotton textiles. 
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